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Christmas  (greetings 

To  all  my  good  friends  and  customers,  old  and  new,  I extend 
the  good  wishes  of  the  present  season.  In  particular  let  me  mention 
my  friend  Henry  H.  Parkhurst,  of  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  from 
whom  years  ago,  I received  my  first  order  for  coins. 

A love  for  coins,  ouce  firmly  rooted,  does  not  leave  a man  when  he 
has  reached  the  sunset  of  life.  Mr.  Parkhurst  is  a collector  still. 
Numismatics  in  America  has  a most  favorable  outlook.  I11  the  New 
Year  let  us  all  labor  for  the  gowth  and  development  of  our  science. 
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(fiber  Cnrb  J2o.  4 

Those  of  our  readers  who  did  not  secure  our  Card  No.  3,  may 
obtain  one  for  the  asking.  The  new  card,  No.  4,  will  be  issued  in  a 
few  days  and  will  be  of  special  interest  and  of  finer  workmanship  than 
the  last,  the  obverse  bearing  a splendid  head  of  George  Washington. 
The  reverse  will  bear  a motto  to  which  an  exception  may  be  taken  by 
some,  but  the  editor  thinks  the  numismatists  will  be  ready  to  support 
its  philosophy.  Send  for  card  No.  4.  For  the  benefit  of  a few  col- 
lectors, copies  will  be  struck  in  silver  and  gold,  and  one  of  each  will 
be  offered  in  my  January  sale. 


(fiber  Jtlontljlp,  Vol.  I,  Jio.  I 

We  have  just  unearthed  a limited  number  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
issued  March,  last,  and  any  of  our  readers  wishing  to  complete  their 
files  may  obtain  this,  or  other  back  numbers,  by  remitting  us  five  cents 
per  copy. 


441rs».  Slime  felostfon 

We  collectors  of  coins  should  remember  that  there  are  seekers  in 
other  fields  fully  as  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable.  The  New  \ ork 
and  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society  have  among  their  members  many 
ardent  gatherers  of  insects  and  there  are  many  fine  collections  here, 
both  public  and  private.  We  have  recently  seen  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Trumbull  Slosson  of  this  city,  an  earnest  student  of  insect  life. 
This  includes  insects  of  all  orders  and  contains  over  30,000  specimens 
finely  mounted  and  arranged.  These  were  all  gathered  by  Mrs.  Slosson 
herself,  who  does  not  acquire  her  transfers  by  purchase  or  exchange. 
She  has  for  several  years  been  publishing  annual  lists  of  the  insects  of 
Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampshire  and  spends  weeks  at  a time  on  the 
rocky  summit,  capturing  and  studying  her  alpine  treasures. 

She  has  already  taken  about  -•>00  species  there.  Many  of  these 
were  new  to  science,  others  are  European  species,  never  before  recog- 
nized in  our  fauna. 

Mrs.  Slosson  is  a sister-in-law  of  the  late  W illiam  C.  Prime  one 
of  our  earlier  numismatists  and  the  author  of  Coins,  Medals  and  Seals 
a book  long  out  of  print,  but  still  in  use. 
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Coins  of  tfjc  JSiblc 

Some  clays  ago  Mrs.  Slosson,  one  of  America’s  foremost  entomolo- 
gists, and  a sister  of  the  late  W.  C.  Prime,  author  of  “Coins,  Medals 
and  Seals,’’  presented  the  Editor  with  a copy  of  “Coins  of  the  Bible," 
written — Uy — her  brother,  owl  printed  during  this  year.  We  have- 
obtained  special  permission  to  repiint  this  pamphlet  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  complete  it  in  the  December,  January  and  February  numbers. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  your  perusal. 


Jieto  Coin  fEppeS 

In  this  issue  our  readers  may  note  that  the  Chicago  Numismatic 
Society  and  the  Ohio  State  Numismatic  Society  are  also  considering 
the  matter  of  a new  coinage  for  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  present  agitation  of  this  subject  by  the  various  societies  may 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a reform  in  our  coin  types.  Sooner 
or  later  the  public  will  awaken  to  a realization  of  the  fact  that  our 
coins  are  homely,  and  when  this  awakening  takes  place  it  will  demand 
a change  in  types.  President  Roosevelt  is,  we  believe,  favorable  'to 
such  a move.  It  will  be  a glad  day  when  every  American  man, 
woman  and  child,  no  difference  how  rich  or  how  poor,  may  gaze  with 
delight  on  splendid,  artistic  coins. 


<£>ur  Coin  legcitb 

The  use  of  the  legend,  “In  God  We  Trust,”  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  the  United  States  grew  out  of  a letter  written  by  a Maryland  farmer 
to  Salmon  P.  Chase,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
etter  was  written  in  November,  1861,  the  wri  er  urging  that  we 
should,  as  a Christian  people,  make  some  recognition  of  the  Deity 
on  our  coins.  Mr.  Chase  referred  the  letter  to  Director  Pollock  of 
the  mint,  who  approved  the  suggestion  and  proposed  one  of  the  legends, 
“Our  Country,  Our  God,”  or  “God  our  Trust.’’  Mr.  Chase  then  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  congress,  and  again  in  186’2  and  in  1863  he  urged 
that  the  matter  be  acted  on.  Finally,  on  April  22,  1861,  congress  au- 
thorized the  coinage  of  a two-cent  bronze  piece,  and  on  it  was  stamped 
the  legend  “In  God  We  Trust,”  instead  of  “E  Pluribirs  Unum.” 
Subsequently,  on  March  3,  1865,  the  director  of  the  mint,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  authorized  to  place  the 
legend  on  all  gold  and  silver  coins  susceptible  of  that  addition  there- 
after to  be  issued.  The  legend  is  taked  from  the  following  line  in 
“The  Star  .Spangle  Banner:” 

“And  this  be  our  motto:  In  God  our  trust.” — Chicago  News. 
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historical  Jottings 


(geographical  anb  historical  Jottings  in  the  gear  1835 

From  the  “19th  edition”  of  “Practical  System  of  Modern  Geography,  1835.” 
ByJ.  Olney,  A.  M. 

“The  inhabitants  (of  the  United  States)  are  divided  into  a great 
variety  of  sects,  the  principal  of  which  are  Congregationalists,  Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  German  Lutherans, 
Unitarians  and  Friends. ” The  author  generously  omits  any  mention 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 

“The  people  of  New  England  are  intelligent,  moral,  industrious 
and  enterprising.  Common  schools  are  established  and  supported  by 
law,  in  every  town,  except  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  ” 

“Within  a few  years  the  people  of  the  Middle  States  have  given 
great  attention  to  the  construction  of  railroads.  Several  of  them  are 
of  great  extent.  The  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Railroad  extends  from 
Albany  to  Schenectady , length  /j  miles.  The  Schenectady  and  Saratoga 
Railroad  from  Schenectady  to  Saratoga,  21  miles.  The  New  Castle  and 
Frenehtown  Railroad  from  New  Castle  to  Elk  River,  16%  miles.  The 
Mauch  Chunk  Railroad,  from  the  coal  mines  near  Mauch  Chunk  to  the 
Lehigh  River,  9 miles.  These  are  in  successful  operation.  Several 
others  are  in  progress  and  will  soon  be  completed.’’ 

“The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  intended  to  unite  the  city  of 
Baltimore  with  the  Ohio  River.  It  was  commenced  July  4th,  1S28. ’’ 
On  the  page  with  this  article  is  shown  a train  of  cars  of  a pattern  so 
archaic  that  the  original  “John  Bull”  train  would  have  smiled  on  be- 
holding it. 

“Towns.”  (Indiana).  Indianapolis  is  situated  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  White  River.  It  is  a flourishing  town. 

Vincennes  is  finely  situated  on  the  Wabash  (that  is,  “On  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash.”)  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  (Indianapolis, 
take  note. ) 

“North  West  Territory.”  There  are  few  settlements  in  this 
territory;  the  chief  are  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  Green  Bay  settlements. 
(Where  were  the  Schiltz  and  other  brands  of  lager  manufactured  then?) 

“ Arkansas  Territory. ” Wild  animals  are  numerous.  Buffaloes 
or  bisons,  Elks,  Deer,  and  Wild  Horses  are  seen  feeding  in  vast  herds, 
on  the  prairies.” 

If  1804  dollars  are  rare,  wild  buffaloes  are  rarer  in  Arkansas  at 
present  writing. 


jftlonep  of  tfje  ptblr 
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Jtlonep  of  JiMlc 

Bv  W 1 1,1,1AM  C.  Prime 


Coprioiit  IHOB,  tub  Sunday  School  Timbs  Company.— Rhprintbd  by  I’bkmirSion 
I.  MONEY  BEFORE  COINAGE 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  civilization,  silver  and  gold 
acquired  among  men  a high  value  in  relation  too  other  property.  As 
all  exchangeable  values  depend  on  demand  and  supply,  and  as  the  demand 
for  these  metals  was  universal  and  the  supply  limited,  they  became 
familiar  measures  of  value.  In  conversation,  the  value  of  one  com- 
modity can  only  be  stated  in  relation  to  some  other  commodity,  because 
all  exchangeable  value  is,  of  course,  relative.  Thus,  before  Greek 
civilization  had  advanced  very  far,  we  find  Homer  speaking  of  a woman 
slave  as  worth  four  oxen,  and  an  ox  as  worth  a three  foot  bar  of  copper 
or  brass.  We  have  an  excellent  view  of  early  trade  in  Homer’s  descrip 
tion  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy  purchasing  from  foreign  vessels  wine 
for  a feast,  some  for  copper  (brass),  some  for  bright  iron,  some  for  hides, 
some  for  oxen,  some  for  slaves  (“Iliad”  7 :47->).  Here  isno  mention  of 
gold  or  silver.  Long  ages  before  this  date,  in  the  ancient  line  of  our 
civilization  in  Asia,  men  had  learned  to  state  values  in  terms  of  gold 
or  of  silver,  because  the  universal  demand  for  these  metals  had  made 
them  the  universal  “circulating  medium.” 

Language  demanded  terms  in  which  to  express  the  quantity  of  the 
metal  used  in  each  and  every  trade,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities sold.  Naturally,  the  quantity  of  metal  was  determined  by 
weight,  and  the  several  weights  received  names.  The  metals  passed 
current  with  merchants  only  by  weight,  and  this  rule  has  always  since 
prevailed  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Many  names  have  grown  into 
language  as  measures  of  money  value,  each  of  which  means  a certain 
weight  of  precious  metal.  Gold  and  silver,  like  tobacco  and  cotton, 
pass  from  man  to  man  only  by  weight.  The  stamp  on  a coined  piece 
of  metal  is  a certificate  that  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  of  a certain 
fineness,  containing  a regular  and  invariable  amount  of  alloy,  and  the 
weight  when  freshly  coined  is  a certain  weight,  both  weight  and  qual- 
ity having  been  commanded  by  law.  Men  accept  a bright  coin,  rely- 
ing on  the  certificate,  and,  in  small  transcations,  pay  little  attention 
to  the  worn  look  of  coins  of  the  inferior  metals.  But  in  large  trans- 
actions, where  great  numbers  of  coins  are  transferred,  especially  if 
gold,  it  is  customary  to  weigh  them;  and  ingenious  machines  are 
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sometimes  in  use  which  rapidly  count  and  weigh  each  coin,  rejecting 
and  throwing  out  all  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  weight.  Nor 
will  any  one  accept  in  trade  a gold  coin  which  presents  a worn  appear- 
ance, indicating  that  it  has  lost  even  the  smallest  part  of  its  original 
weight. 

However  burdensome  to  trade  this  ancient  custom  of  weighing  the 
metal  appears  to  us,  it  prevails  in  pactice  in  the  East  to-day.  The 
traveler  who  pays  out  a French  or  British  gold  coin,  or  even  a Turkish,  of- 
ten waits  while  the  merchant  takes  out  his  little  scales  and  weighs  it. 

Probably  gold  and  silver  were  cast  in  forms  convenient  for  use, 
and  some  of  these  forms  were  of  tolerably  uniform  weight.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  rings  were  found  most  convenient.  On  Egyptian 
monuments  are  pictures  of  men  weighing  piles  of  gold  and  silver  rings. 
And  among  the  spoils  of  war  brought  from  foreign  conquests  by  an 
Egyptian  Pharaoh  we  read  of  great  quantities  of  such  rings,  “1784 
pounds  of  gold  rings  and  966  pounds  of  silver  rings”  (Sayce  “Patri- 
archal Palestine,”  p.  99). 

The  first  mention  we  find  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  “money”  is  in 
the  purchase  of  slaves  (Gen.  17 : 12), and  the  next  transaction  in  which 
it  appears  is  the  purchase  of  a burial-place  (Gen. 23:  15).  In  the  latter 
case  we  read  of  a bargain  and  sale  in  the  style  of  the  period.  When 
they  had  agreed  on  the  price,  Abraham  paid  it.  He  weighed  out  to 
Ephon  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  “current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant.” The  word  “money”  is  inserted  by  the  translators.  The 
word  “current”  primarily  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  silver.  Pure 
silver  is  not  known  in  ordinary  trade  or  currency.  American  coined 
silver  contains  ten  per  cent  of  alloy.  Silver  in  manufactures  may  be 
of  various  qualities.  The  laws  of  trade  in  Babylonia  established  by 
mercantile  usage  doubtless  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Canaan,  and  deter 
mined  the  degree  of  fineness  for  “current”  silver.  The  word  “shekel” 
must  have  come  very  early  into  use  as  the  name  of  a specific  weight 
for  precious  metal.  It  means  simply  “weight.” 

In  Genesis  33,  we  read  of  Jacob  purchasing  land  for  a hundred 
“pieces  of  silver, ” and  in  Joshua  24:  22  the  same  transaction  is 
related.  This  phrase,  “pieces  of  silver,”  seems,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, to  have  been  with  the  translators  a favorite  phrase.  Here  they 
ought  to  have  transferred  the  original  word  into  the  English.  Jacob 
paid  a hundred  kesita.  Again,  in  Job  42:  11,  we  read  that  every  man 
gave  him  a “piece  of  money,  ” and  everyone  an  “ear-ring  of  gold.” 
The  word  translated  “ear-ring”  means  only  a ring,  and  the  word  trans- 
lated “piece  of  money”  is  “kesita.”  This  word  “kesita”  also  means 
“lambs.”  It  is  a very  old  word,  notappearing  in  any  late  Hebrew 
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literature.  It  belongs  to  the  times  when  the  flock  of  sheep  and  drove 
of  cattle  were  still  useful  and  convenient  as  a circulating  medium, 
wherewith  to  buy  anything.  It  may  have  come  into  use  as  a weight 
of  metal  which  had  some  definite  relation  to  the  value  of  lambs.  In 
the  pictures  of  weighing  rings  which  we  find  on  Egyptian  walls,  we 
' see  weights  shaped  like  animals,  perhaps  sheep  and  parts  of  sheep. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  later  times  we  find  the  Latins  coming 
into  the  lines  of  civilzation,  and  deriving  their  word  petunia , mean- 
ing “money,”  “wealth,”  from  pccus  “the  flock.”  Their  word 
numus  for  a coin  may  possibly  be  traced  to  an  origin  in  some  such 
Greek  word  as  nemos,  meaning  “a  pasturage.”  Their  early  coins, 
large  pieces  of  copper,  were  stamped  with  images  of  bulls  and  other 
animals.  Babylonian  weights  have  been  found  in  animal  forms.  In 
short,  there  is  ample  reason  for  thinking  that  in  the  times  of  Jacob 
and  of  Job,  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  patriarchal  age,  a kesita 
was  a certain  weight  of  silver,  having  reference  to  the  value  of  lambs, 
which  had  been  in  earlier  times  in  common  use,  especially  among  pas- 
toral people,  for  exchange,  and  even  for  settling  balances  in  barters. 
But  the  word  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  use.  The  word  "shekel,” 
however,  was  retained,- -always  meaning  a definite  weight,  and  never 
applied  to  a coin  until  about  139  B.  C.,  in  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabams. 

When  Abraham  sent  his  servant  to  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  24:  22),  we 
are  told  that  when  the  man  met  Rebekah  at  the  well  he  took  a golden 
ear-ring  of  half  a shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands,  of 
ten  (shekels?)  weight,  and  put  the  ear-ring  upon  her  face.  The  ques- 
tion  which  has  been  discussed,  whether  the  ring  was  a nose-ring  or  an 
ear-ring,  does  not  concern  us.  The  incident  is  important  in  the  history 
of  money  as  indicating  that  jewelry  was  made  of  specific  weights,  so 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  use  as  money  if  needed.  The  same  is 
true  of  ancient  gold  ornaments  whch  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  which  are  in  weight  multiples  of  the  same  unit. 

In  the  history  of  Joseph  we  find  frequent  mention  of  money.  That 
it  always  means  precious  metal  passing  by  weight  is  evident  from  the 
passage  (Gen.  43:  21)  in  which  the  brethren  of  Joseph  tell  him  of  their 
finding  their  money  in  their  sacks:  “Everyman’s  money  was  in  the 
mouth  of  his  sack;  our  money  in  full  weight.”  It  is  unnecessary  to 
cite  the  numerous  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  use  of  money. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah,  about  B.  C.  H00,  describes  minutely  his  pay- 
ment for  a purchase  of  land  (Jer.  32:  9,  10).  He  “weighed  him  the 
money,  even  seventeen  shekels  of  silver;”  “took  witnesses,  and 
weighed  him  the  money  in  the  balances.” 

There  is  no  mention  of  coined  money  in  the  Old  Testament  prior 
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to  the  Captivity,  unless  in  a passage  in  2 Chronicles,  to  which  we 
will  hereafter  refer. 

Coin  was  unknown  to  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world  until  in  or 
after  the  eighth  century  B.  C. 

The  Gentile  world,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  got  on  very  well 
without  coin  of  any  kind.  The  Babylonian  civilization,  out  of  which 
came  Abraham  and  his  descendants;  the  Egyptian  civilization,  out  of 
which  the  children  of  Israel  had  come  to  possess  Canaan, —both  these 
gorgeous  and  powerful  civilizations,  than  which  the  world  has  never 
known  more  mangificent,  had  no  use  for  coin.  Vast  cities,  populous 
countries,  teeming  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  had  extensive  com- 
merce, internal  and  international,  constructed  great  works,  employed 
and  paid  for  industrial  labor,  lavished  expenditure  on  art  and  luxury, 
but  had  no  coin. 

Specimens  of  a gold  coin,  of  rude  character,  have  been  found  near 
Sardis.  They  are  rather  thick  pieces  of  metal,  having  on  one  side  the 
image  of  a crowned  king  holding  in  one  hand  a bow,  and  in  the  other, 
variously,  a spear  or  a short  sword.  They  have  on  the  reverse  side  the 
indentation  produced  by  the  punch  with  which  the  lump  of  metal  was 
driven  into  the  die.  The  date  of  these  coins  is  unknown.  They  be- 
long to  the  early  age  of  the  art  of  coining,  and  some  have  supposed 
them  to  be  the  oldest  known  coins.  Improving  but  little  in  workman- 
ship at  a later  period,  this  coin  seems  to  have  been  issued  under  Persian 
authority  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Greeks  called  it  a gold  stater. 
At  a later  time,  a tradition  arose  among  the  Greeks  that  the  coins  had 
been  issued  by  Darius  (Hystaspis),  and  they  called  it  dareikos , whence 
came  our  name  for  it,  daric.  If,  as  many  authorities  teach,  this  coin 
is  referred  to  in  2 Chronicles,  and  in  Ezra  and  Neliemiah,  it  is  the  first 
coined  money  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  But  that  it  is  so  referred  to  is 
more  than  doubtful.  In  the  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  29;  7 ) we  read  that 
David  received,  for  the  temple  fund,  “five  thousand  talents  and  ten 
thousand  drams’’  of  gold.  The  Hebrew  word  here  translated  “drams” 
is  adarkonim.  The  collocation  of  talents  and  drams,  in  stating  a 
sum  total,  would  obviously  lead  us  to  suppose  “adarkonim”  to  mean 
a weight,  as  the  “talent”  certainly  was.  In  the  Book  of  Ezra,  and 
in  Neliemiah,  we  find  the  word  “drams”  frequently  used,  the  Hebrew 
word  being  sometimes  adarkonim  and  sometimes  darkemonim.  In  Ezra 
8:  25-27,  we  read  that  he  “weighed  unto  them  the  silver,  and  the  gold, 
and  the  vessels  ...  I even  weighed  unto  their  hand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  talents  of  silver,  and  silver  vessels  an  hundred  talents,  and 
of  gold  an  hundred  talents,  also  twenty  basons  of  gold  of  a thousand 
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drams”  (adarkonim).  In  Ezra  2:  (19,  wc  arc  told  of  threescore  and 
one  thousand  drams  (darkemonim)  of  gold.  In  Nehemiah  7 : 70-72, 
we  read  repeatedly  of  “drams”  of  gold,  the  Hebrew  word  being,  in 
each  verse,  “darkemonim.” 

Mr.  Poole,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  under  the  word  “daric” 
says,  “That  the  Hebrew  word  is  in  the  Bible  the  name  of  a coin,  and 
not  of  a weight,  appears  from  its  similarity  to  the  Greek  appellation 
of  the  only  piece  to  which  it  could  refer.  The  mentions  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  show  that  the  coin  was  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus 
and  Artaxerxes  Eongi  manus.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  there  is  in  these  mentions  to  indicate 
that  the  daric  was  in  circulation  in  Palestine.  The  words  are  used 
in  speaking  of  gross  amounts,  which  may  well  lie  weights.  Twenty 
basons  of  gold  of  a thousand  (adarkonim)  drams  seems  quite  clearly  to 
mean  basons  of  that  weight.  Certainly  the  writer  could  not  have  in- 
ended  to  say  in  the  Chronicles  that  David  received  as  contributions  ten 
thousand  darics,  for  neither  daric  nor  any  other  coin  was  known  till 
centuries  after  David’s  death.  In  short,  the  idea  that  “adarkonim” 
and'  darkemonim,”  both  or  either,  should  be  translated  “daric,  ” is 
based  solely  on  the  similarity  of  the  words  to  the  Greek  name  of  the 
daric,  to  wit,“dareikos,”  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  words  mean 
coins;  an  assumption  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  basis. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  use  of  the  word  ‘ ‘ hadarkonim”  in  2 Chron- 
icles, where  it  cannot  mean  “daric,”  and  where  it  is  used  in  colloca- 
tion with  talent, ” a weight,  and  from  its  like  use  in  Ezra  8:  25-27 
where  we  read  of  the  actual  weighing  out  of  talents  and  drams,  the 
assumption  is  natural  that  the  word  implies  a weight.  Even  if  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  Greek  word  “dareikos"  had  come  into 
use,  which  may  be  doubted,  there  seems  no  more  reason  for  connecting 
the  Hebrew  word  with  it  than  with  the  Greek  weight  drachme,  which 
has  at  least  equal  similarity.  This  subjcet  however,  involves  so  many 
questions  that  we  have  no  space  here  to  discuss  them  ; and  we  dismiss 
it  with  the  remark  that  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
the  coin  known  as  the  daric  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  nor  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  circulated  as  money  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  not  very  long,  however,  after  this,  that  Greek  coins  came 
into  Jerusalem,  and  their  names  became  familiar  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  rude  appearance  of  the  darics  has  led  some  to  think  they  were 
the  first  coins  ever  made.  This  opinion,  however,  has  given  way  before 
the  testimony  of  Greek  authors  and  the  evidence  afforded  by  art  in  the 
succession  of  coins  of  the  Greeks. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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)t  <§nabenf)utten  JttaSSacre  anb  JBeatfj  of  Cratoforb. 

The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  originated  in  a religious  re 
vival  in  Fulnec,  in  Moravia,  about  1720,  and  were  collected  into  a 
community  at  Betlielsdorp,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  in 
1722.  The  visit  of  Zinzendorf  to  Copenhagen,  at  the  coronation  of 
Christian  VI.,  in  1731,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  of  the  West  Indes;  and  on  his  return  to  Bethelsdorp,  the  con- 
gregation decided  to  send  missionaries  to  the  Danish  West  Indies,  to 
instruct  the  slaves.  In  1732,  two  missionaries  went  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  sold  themselves  into  slavery,  in  order  to  reach  the  slaves.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  Moravian  missions;  the)-  were  commenced  by  a 
community  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  persecution  and 
who  then  numbered  only  six  hundred  members.  Ten  of  these  mis- 
sionaries were  brought  into  Georgia  in  1735,  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians.  They  were  expelled  from  this  col- 
ony for  refusing  to  bear  arms  in  the  war  then  raging  between  the  Span- 
ish and  English,  and  returned  into  Pennsyvlania,  where  they  founded 
the  present  Moravian  stronghold  of  Bethlehem,  on  the  Lehigh  river. 
From  this  point  they  sent  out  their  missionaries  north  east  and  west  to  the 
various  Indian  tribe's,  leaving  us  invaluable  historical  legacies  in 
the  early  journals  and  writings  of  Weiser,  Zeisberger,  Heckwelder  and 
Post.  After  having  established  an  Indian  settlement  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, near  the  Beaver  river,  the  missionary  Zeisberger  with  Indian 
converts  consisting  of  five  families,  twenty-eight  persons  in  all,  set  out 
April  14th,  1772,  and  after  a tedious  journey  arrived  at  the  Muskin- 
gum river,  in  Ohio,  about  seventy  miles  south-west  of  Lake  Erie. 
Formerly  a large  Indian  town  stood  on  the  spot  selected,  and  some 
ramparts  of  Indian  forts  were  still  visible.  This  was  the  second  set- 
tlement made  on  the  Muskingum,  the  first  having  been  at  Schonbrun, 
located  about  three  miles  south  of  New  Philadelphia,  Tuscarawas 
County.  Several  other  Moravian  settlements  were  established  in  this 
vicinity. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  settled  at  Gnadenliutten,  seven  miles  south 
of  Schonbrun,  and  Salem,  a few  miles  below  Gnadenliutten.  The 
Indian  chiefs  were  favoiably  impressed  and  the  Moravian  faith  flourished 
among  “the  children  of  the  wilderness.”  For  awhile,  too,  they  were 
beyond  the  border  and  away  from  the  influence  and  hostility  of  the 
white  men,  and  away  from  the  embarassment  of  the  border  wars. 

War  of  1774  in  no  way  effected  them,  other  than  it  excited  the 
fear  that  the  war  might  extend  into  their  country  and  both  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  people  were  prepared  to  escape  at  the  battle  of 
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Point  Pleasant.  During  the  years  that  followed  the  Brethren  were 
allowed  peaceably  to  pursue  their  labor,  in  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  Delaware  tribe. 

Hnl  their  peace  was  soon  broken.  They  were  between  two  parties 
iu  the  war  of  Independence.  Detroit  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
British,  and  Fort  Pitt  of  the  Americans.  The  Wyandots  and  part  of 
the  Delawares  were  partisans  of  the  British;  the  Christian  Moravian 
villages  remained  neutral,  in  accordance  with  their  principles.  It 
thus  became  very  difficult  to  preserve  this  neutrality.  It  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  avoid  their  enmity,  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  war  parties 
on  their  way  to  attack  the  whites;  it  was  an  act  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence to  extend  sympathy  to  their  prisoners,  and  in  that  way  they  were 
suspected  of  partiality  to  British  interest. 

On  the  one  hand,  there-fore,  a party  of  Americans  crossed  the  Ohio 
in  the  fall  of  1777,  with  the  design  of  destroying  the  Moravian  towns, 
but  were  met  and  defeated  by  a part}’  of  W yandots.  On  the  other  hand 
the  comandaut  at  Detroit  sent  them  a message  in  1778,  declaring  he 
would  compel  all  the  Indians,  Christian  or  not,  to  fight  the  Americans, 
and  if  they  refused  his  demand,  all  missions  should  be  destroyed.  A 
chief  of  the  Wyandots  visited  them  in  the  spring  of  1787  to  advise 
them  of  their  peril  and  persuade  them  to  seek  a place  of  greater  safety. 
“My  cousins,”  said  he,  “You  Christian  Indians  in  Gnadenhutten, 
Schobrun  and  Salem,  I am  concerned  on  your  account,  as  I see  you  live 
in  a dangerous  situation.  Two  mighty  and  angry  gods  stand  opposite 
to  each  other  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  you  stand  between 
them  and  are  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  one  or  other  or  both 
of  them,  and  crushed  with  their  teeth.’’ 

McKee,  Girty  and  Elliott,  British  tories  or  renegades,  were  es- 
pecially hostile  to  the  missionaries,  and  were  continually  seeking  to 
excite  the  heathen  Indians  to  murder  Zeisberger  and  destroy  the  mis- 
sion. Girty,  indeed,  led  a party  at  one  time  from  Sandusky,  to  cap- 
ture and  murder  the  venerable  missionary,  and  had  even  taken  him 
prisoner,  but  he  was  rescued  by  a band  of  friendly  Delawares.  Under 
the  influences  of  these  whites,  the  Six  Nations  sent  a message  to  the 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  asking  them  to  murder  the  Christian  Indians. 
They  declined  and  the  same  message  was  sent  to  the  Wyandots,  and  a 
party  of  them,  after  much  persuasion  was  induced  by  Elliott  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  Christian  settlement. 

But  his  Indian  allies  could  not  be  trusted  to  perform  the  work, 
and  he  therefore  contented  himself  with  taking  the  missionaries 
prisoners  to  Sandusky , and  with  compelling  the  Christian  Indiaus  to 
abandon  their  improvements  and  remove  to  Sandusky.  Mary  Heck- 
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welder,  the  daughter  of  the  missionary,  who  was  born  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1781,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  white  child  born  north  of 
the  Ohio,  says:  “Soon  after  my  birth,  times  becoming  very  trouble- 

some, the  settlements  were  often  in  danger  from  war  parties;  and 
finally,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  we  were  all 
made  prisoners.  First,  four  of  the  missionaries  were  seized  by  a party 
of  Huron  warriors,  and  declared  prisoners  of  war;  they  were  then  led 
into  the  camp  of  the  Delawares  where  the  death  song  was  sung  over 
them.  Soon  after  they  had  secured  them,  a number  of  warriors 
marched  off  for  Salem  and  Schonbrun.  About  thirty  savages  arrived 
at  the  former  place  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  broke  open  the  mission 
house.  Here  they  took  my  mother  and  myself  prisoners,  and  having 
led  her  into  the  street,  and  placed  guards  over  her  they  plundered  the 
house  of  everything  they  could  take  with  them  and  destroyed  what  was 
left.  After  experiencing  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  savages  for  some 
time,  they  were  set  at  liberty  again,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
flourishing  settlements,  and  forced  to  march  through  a dreary  wilderness 
to  Upper  Sandusky.  All  the  way  I was  carried  by  an  Indian  woman, 
carefully  wrapped  in  a blanket,  on  her  back.  Our  journey  was  very 
dangerous;  some  of  the  canoes  sank,  and  their  occupants  lost  all  their 
provisions  and  other  belongings.  Those  that  went  by  land  drove  their 
cattle,  a pretty  large  herd.  The  roads  were  exceedingly  bad  leading 
through  a continuation  of  swamps.” 


(To  be  continued. ) 
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2Tfjc  American  iiumtgmatic  jfeocietp 

Professor  Waterman,  of  Fisk  University,  has  added  to  tile  many 
recent  donations  to  the  cabinets  of  this  Society  a splendid  collection  of 
2,000  ancient  coins,  mostly  Roman  bronzes,  presented  in  memory  of 
his  grandfather,  and  their  former  owner,  the  late  Warren  D.  Gookin. 
Most  of  these  pieces  were  collected  by  Judge  Gookin  while  he  lived  in 
Europe  and  prior  to  1868. 

Mr.  Huntington’s  latest  donations  included  the  first  impression 
in  silver  of  the  new  and  artistic  medal  presented  to  the  members  of 
the  Hispanic  Society ; a fine  gold  medal  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  only  two  of  the  latter  having  been  struck  in  gold;  and  a fine 
coin  cabinet  6 feet  in  height,  3 feet  1 inch  wide  and  18  inches  deep. 
This  cabinet  has  136  drawers  and  in  it  will  be  placed  American  coins 
and  tokens. 


iHontreal  JHumtematic  Jftotes. 

Chateau  de  Ramezay,  November  27,  1906. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  this  date  under  the  Presidency  of 
Judge  Si  cot  te  who  took  the  chair  8:30  P.  M.  The  minutes  of  Oct. 
16th  were  read  and  approved,  minutes  of  Council  meeting  October 
13th  were  read.  Donations  2717  to  2746  reported.  Mr.  Ernest 
Marcean,  Supt.  in  general  of  Canals,  Province  of  Quebec,  read  a most 
interesting  paper  on  “The  Origins  of  our  Canal  System.”  The  first 
attempt  at  digging  a canal  dates  back  to  165S,  when  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  attempted  to  open  up  a canal  between  Mon- 
treal aud  Lachine.  After  several  exhibits  by  a few  members  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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£fje  (£M)io  Estate  Numismatic  *©ocietp. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Society,  held  December  12th,  last,  a resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  present  types  of  United  States 
coins  were  inartistic  and  unsatisfactory,  and  asking  for  legislation 
which  would  secure  for  us  a more  artistic  and  suitable  coinage.  The 
Secretary  was  authorized  to  submit  a copy  of  the  resolution  to  President 
Roosevelt,  and  to  ask  him  to  use  his  efforts  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  this  matter.  The  resolution  was  constructed  on  very  similar  lines 
to  the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Elder  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Society. 


JEfjc  Cfncnffo  Numismatic  ^ocictp 

The  35th  regular  meeting  of  the  above  named  Society  was  held  in 
their  rooms,  1123  Masonic  Temple,  Friday  evening,  Dec.  7th,  President 
G.  W.  Tracy  presiding. 

A committee  consisting  of  W.  F.  Dunham,  V.  M.  Brand  and  1 . 
E.  Leon  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  at  January  meeting 
the  advisability  of  making  an  effort  to  have  Congress  make  a change 
from  the  present  designs  of  our  silver  and  minor  coins,  it  being  the 
sense  of  the  Society  that  the  present  designs  are  not  sufficiently  artistic. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  for  1 5 )( ) / was  held  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  President,  W.  P.  Dunham;  Vice  Pres.,  E.  C.  \erkler. 

.Secretary,  Ben  G.  Green;  Treasurer,  F.  Elmo  Simpson;  Librarian,  V. 
M.  Brand;  Curator,  M.  P.  Carey;  Censor,  G.  W.  Tracy;  Executive 
Committee,  Brand,  Tracy  and  Green. 
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Mr.  Brand  exhibited  a proof  United  States  quarter  of  18*28,  the 
only  one  known  in  this  condition,  and  Mr.  Tracy  showed  some  interest 
ing  Russian  Provincial  coins. 

Magazines  received  were  as  follows:  The  Numismatist  and  Phila- 

telic West  for  November.  Auction  catalogs  were  received  Irom  Messis. 
Henry  Chapman,  Jr.,  Elder,  Green  and  Ilirsch;  and  a price  list  of 
Russian  coins  from  V.  I.  Petrov. 

An  informal  auction  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  binding  fund. 

R.  T.  Brodstone,  Superior,  Neb.,  was  present  as  a visitor. 

Adjourned  to  meet  Jan.  4th,  11)07. 

Ben  G.  Green,  Secretary. 
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An  illustrated  booklet  by 
W.  C.  Prime,  author  of 
Coins,  Medals  and  Seals. 

This  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  Numismatics  has 
just  been  printed  and  of- 
fered for  the  first  time. 

I send  it  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  15c  in  postage  stamps. 

THOHAS  L.  ELDER, 
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of  FAMOUS  PER- 
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Send  for  Price  Lists 
R.  BENJAMIN, 

1 W.  34th  St.  New  York 


Fine  Indian  & Stone  Relics 
For  Sale. 

By  a lucky  chance  I have  recently  come 
into  the  possession  of  a large  and  valu- 
able collection  of  Ohio  Indian  relics,  of 
great  antiquity,  including  stone  and  flint 
implements,  many  of  rare  shape  and  size; 
also  bear  teeth,  buffalo  horns,  deer  horns 
etc.,  all  found  within  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  can  give  the  exact  locality  where 
found.  I shall  sell  this  collection  in  part 
or  as  a whole  for  a reasonable  price. 

Communicate  with  me  for  particulars. 
All  letters  S.  A.  RARIDON, 

answered.  Loudonville,  Ohio 

Marine  Shells  and  Curios  for  only  10c 

I will  mail 

my  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  and  any 
one  of  the  following  sea  shells:  Crown,  Tulip, 
Lightning.  Fig.  Sun  or  Angel  Wing. 

j EC.  h<>lm  Ks,  Dunedin,  Florida. 
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without  the  Monthly.  Inter- 
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collectors  50  Cents  per  year. 
6 months  trial  for  25  cents. 
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COINS,  Etc.,  FOR  SALE 


$1 


Abt.  tine.. 
Rare  state 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  prices  quoted.  Registry  fee  8c  extra. 

1876  France  5 Francs.  Unc.  Some  mint  bloom  .. 

Sweden,  Oscar  II.  2 Kroner.  V fine 
Germany.  Wni  II  2 Marks.  Has  splendid  bust.’ 

J- Boyer.  Unc.  Mint. 

Russia,  H Ruble,  with  bust.  Ext.  fine 

England.  Edward  VII.  Choice  sharp  coins  of  Edw." vil,‘ 

Belgium0’  Leopold ‘ II ! ”g  ’ 6 4hi,Un*8-  IL6°- 

New  type  25c  with  23  sides.  Unc....!'. 

WSerSfoS^..r.“^“  l"0t  g°ing 

1796  U.  S.  Dime.  V.  good 

1846  half  dime.  Rare.  Good  date  ' . .. ..." " . ..  .. [ . . . 

Egypt.  Cleopatra  vn.  (Marc  Antonys  ) Copper.  Good.  Rare" 
Ancient  Egyptian  beads.  Over  2500  years  old.  Found  at  the  Ne- 

anteptH  :lt.fIemPhls-  Some  :lre  Bright  green  color.  Guaran- 
anteed  by  the  museum  at  Alexandria.  15  for  |1.0h.  50  for 

Per/°rated  cenunic  pendants,  shaped  like  a griffin’s 

(ver  2.1  M nlfl  .lt.nl  l 1 . , . , & 
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65 
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50 
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“Sacred  Eye. 

Alevind°Jer  3o00  years  °'d  and  guaranteed  by  the  Mufeum'at 
Alexandria.  2 varieties  for , 

Widow’s  mites  Authentic  classified  specimens,' each"l"‘..".'.‘.,."'.""“ 

Large  medals  in  white  metal,  mostly  foreign  subjects.  Fine  condi- 
Eacii  (P°Stage  extra)’  include  Russia,  England  and  Germany. 

Foreign  nickel  and  copper  coins.  About  5 varieties  mixed.  Per  100  2 
Ancient  coins, mostly  small  size, with  a few  1st  and  2nd  bronzes.  Poor 

Per  hundred..  

Pine  tree  shilling.  Choice  specimen,  large  plancliet 

Holland  and  jetons.  Early  types  8 for 1 

“Toweelalis,”  or  fish  hook  money.  Fine.  Each 
Egypt.  Glass  coins.  (Very  old  ) Fine  specimens  3 different  1 

Hindoo  Dump  coins,  very  thick  and  curious,  10  different 1 

Kentucky  half  penny.  V.  Fine.  Scarce.  Each i 

England,  1792.  “Godiva”  half  penny.  Lady  Godiva  nude  oil  horsed 

back.  Elephant.  Fine ... 

$3  gold,  1868.  Fine  Rare 

$1  gold,  1884,  1885  and  1886.  Unc.  Rare.  Each 2 50 

U.  S.  Half  Dimes,  1860.  Unc.  Bright.  Each 

Greece.  Thasos.  Tetradrachm.  Good 2 

Greece.  Alexander  the  Great.  Tetradrachm.  V.  Good 2 

Corinth.  Stater,  B.  C.  336.  Head  of  Pallas.  V.  Good i.......!  I 

Thrace  B.  C.  310.  Lysimachus.  Head  of  Alexander.  Tetradrachm. 

Abt.  Fine 

Washington  Funeral  Medal.  “He  is  in  glory,  the  world  in  tears." 

An  urn.  Worn  in  the  funeral  procession.  Fine  and  rare. 

twenty  cents,  1375.  Bright.  Uncirculated  Scarce 

1795  U.  S.  Dollars,  good  date ' g 50 

1882  U.  S.  minor  proof  set.  3 pcs ->0 

1877  small  U.  S.  Cent.  Proof.  Record  over  $2"i!!!. 145 
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Send  me  a list  of  your  wants  forquotations. 
stock  and  others  arriving  caustantly. 


Many  pieces  not  listed  in 


Thomas  %.  Blfcev,  32  e.  23  st„  ir.id.  cit?. 

Eelepbone  5890  Gramcrcu 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  THE  EI.UER  MONTHLY. 


